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NOTES AND COMMENT 



More than once the question has been asked: what have American Cath- 
olics done to preserve the history of the Church in this country for future 
generations? Is there a creditable American Catholic historiography? It 
would be easy in reply to quote a list of names and volumes — a few promi- 
nent writers there have been in the past, and at present nearly every Diocese 
can boast of one or two priests and laymen who are taking a serious interest 
in the history of the Church in their locality. But the problem is: whether 
Catholics in the United States as a corporate body and as members of a 
religious society which has always given to Tradition a sacred sisterhood with 
Revelation, realize the solemn duty which rests upon them of gathering up 
the fragments that survive in order that neither the old memories die out nor 
the old remembrances lose their charm. If today there were in the United 
States at some central point a National Catholic Library, where a student 
could have at his disposal every printed page which has ever appeared, either 
here or abroad, about the Church in America — if there were in this central 
Library a National Catholic Archives, where all documentary evidence for 
our history were kept intact under ecclesiastical supervision for bona fide 
research-workers — if there were local Diocesan Historical Societies all over 
America, each with its own particular Library, Archives, and Museum and 
supported by the Diocese; if there were an American Catholic Historical 
Association, composed of all these Diocesan Societies and acting in harmony 
with the American Historical Association — if there were a combined effort on 
the part of the Church to create in the Library of Congress at the Capitol, 
a distinctly National Catholic Archival Section in the Department of Manu- 
scripts by causing to be preserved there photographic copies of all the 
documents in the English and Irish episcopal archives, in the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum of London, in the Simancas, Seville, and 
Madrid Collections, in the Roman and Italian archives, in the Cuban, South 
American, and Canadian archives, which in any way relate to the growth and 
development of Catholicity in the United States — if archivists were being 
trained in all the leading Catholic centres for the preservation of local, 
diocesan, provincial and national Catholic history — if, more especially still, 
some generous Catholic or group of Catholics were to endow an Historical 
Institute at the Catholic University of America, well-equipped with 
maps, source-collections and materials for the study of the Church 
History of the United States, and with travelling burses for the 
best students, who would then be enabled to work side by side 
in European Archives with the students of the old world, — in one word, 
if there were awakened in the United States a corporate Catholic historical 
conscience in this very important matter, then there would be no hesitation 
in formulating an answer for our inquirers on this question. That these 
elements of Catholic historical activity do not exist, does not solve the prob- 
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lem. The problem remains : why have we waited so long for these evidences 
of our love for American history. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
we have done nothing or comparatively little. It would be equally an ex- 
aggeration to say that we have done the one-hundredth part of what we could 
have done. We had one historian in the past who can honorably be called 
great in the purest sense of that word — John Gilmary Shea. But had it not 
been for the generosity of a few, his splendid volumes would never have seen 
the light. Had it not been for the large-hearted generosity of a prominent 
religious Order in this country, his unique library of early Americana would 
have been scattered. His letters — they have fortunately never been pub- 
lished — read like a lamentation; and it gives one pause to reflect on what 
might have been, if this corporate Catholic historical conscience had existed 
at the time he most needed encouragement and support. Individuals, pro- 
bably, are not to be blamed for this neglect in the past; but no excuse exists 
for its continuance in the present. During the past quarter-century, many 
significant developments in the field of historical activity among non-Catholics 
have taken shape and are now flourishing. This is especially visible in the 
growth of Historical Societies in the Northwest and in the Mississippi Valley, 
where the land once vibrated with the heroic deeds of Catholic priests and 
laymen. These Societies, like their sister-Societies in the East and West, 
are largely composed of non-Catholics, but their members are ready and 
anxious to know the Catholic history of their respective localities. Every- 
where the serious Catholic student will find a cordial welcome in these bodies, 
and if local or national Catholic history be overlooked by these associations, 
it will be due to the neglect and to the apathetic attitude of Catholics them- 
selves. Every Diocese should have a worthy representative, preferably a 
priest, in the State Historical Association. The American Historical Asso- 
ciation with its national scope of activity should be supported by intelligent 
Catholics in every part of the United States; and where local Catholic His- 
torical Societies exist, they should work in harmony with non-Catholic associ- 
ations, for their object is the same, their interests are the same, and the benefit 
derived from one assuredly reflects upon the other. We are all Americans, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, proud of our citizenship in this country, and we 
can all meet as brothers of the same household in the laboratory of historical 
research with the same enthusiastic hopes for the future and with the same 
strong love for the deeds of the men and the generations who have preceded 
us in this roseate land of opportunity. 



In the Catholic World for July, 1915, there is an excellent article on 
Black Robes and Brown in California, by the Rev. J. J. Maher, S. J. The 
Rev. Edmund T. Shanahan, S. T. D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
Catholic University of America, continues his exceptionally well-written papers 
on Evolution and Progress, and it is surprising to note from his pages how 
widespread the discussion on these two fundamental ideas has grown. This 
present article, together with the one which appeared in the June issue, is 
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concerned with the content of these two ideas in the field of historical 
sciences. Dr. Shanahan has added a very valuable page to the Catholic 
conception of history. 



The Extracts from the Carroll Papers published in the Maryland Histori- 
cal Magazine, (Vol. x, June, 1915, pp. 143-160), are a refreshing glimpse 
into American Catholic school-boy life abroad in the eighteenth century. 
The Jesuit Colleges at Liege and Saint Omer attracted American boys in 
the colonial days, and the name of the College of Saint Omer was potent 
enough in Virginia to induce the authorities to petition William III 
to prevent the Catholic boys of Maryland from going there. The Jesuit 
historian, Father Thomas Hughes, has written on this subject in his Educa- 
tional Convoys to Europe in the Olden Time, in the American Ecclesias- 
tical Review (vol. xxix, 1903, pp. 24-39). Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
the signer of the Declaration, was born in 1737. At the age of ten he went 
to the Jesuit College of Bohemia, Md., and in 1748, went to Saint 
Omer, remaining abroad until 1765. The letters cover a period of eight 
years (1750-58) and give us charming pictures of his school life, where 
"Cousin Carroll" (the future Archbishop of Baltimore), advised him in his 
choice of studies. " I believe Cousin Jack Carroll will make a good scholar, 
for he is often first " (p. 144). 



There is no doubt that Father Crivelli's article in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia on Archbishop Juan de Zumarraga of Mexico (1468-1548) has rescued 
a noble name from partial oblivion. Mexican Catholic literature is not very 
rich in biographies of the apostolic men who laid the foundation of its 
Christian civilization, and apart from a small Biografia de D. Fray Juan de 
Zumarraga, published by Senor Miguel Icazbalceta, in Mexico, 1897, modern 
readers who are interested in the Church History of this important country, 
especially during the present period of stress it is undergoing, have few 
materials to lean upon for an all-round study of a man and a prelate 
who can be called a great American in the best sense of that much-abused 
word. Founder of the first school for girls in the New World, the famous 
Tlaltelolco College, and of our first hospital, the first to set up a printing 
press in North America, the editor of the first books printed in this country, 
a philanthropist, a scholar, a patriot, and above all a sincere lover of the 
Indians, John Zumarraga remains almost unknown to the Catholics farther 
north. His life and works would form an attractive subject for a Univer- 
sity thesis, and in this regard it may interest our readers to learn of a 
biography of Zumarraga, written in Flemish by a friar of his own order, 
Father Bartholomew Verelst, 0. F. M., and entitled: Juan Zumdrraga, 
O.F.M., Eerste Bisschop, Aartsbisschop van Mexico: of eenige 
bladzijden uit de geschiedenis van Nieuw-Spanje (Roulers, 1907, pp. 231). 
Zumarraga was recommended to the Holy See by the Emperor Charles V 
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to be first bishop of Mexico, in 1527. He reached Mexico City in December, 
1528, and began at once to bring order into the chaos which followed upon 
Cortes' return to Spain. As Protector of the Indians, he ranks second 
only to Las Casas. Although his consecration dates only from 1534, Gams 
in his Series Episcoporum begins his episcopate in the year 1527, the year 
of his election. According to the tradition of Mexican ecclesiastical 
history, it was during his first sojourn in Mexico that the well known 
apparition of Our Lady of Guadaloupe took place (December 12, 1531). 
Father Verelst's volume is especially interesting because of the new 
light it throws upon a difficult problem in Bishop Zumarraga's life, namely, 
his alleged compromising attitude on the question of slavery which Las Casas 
wished to eradicate root and branch. The old accusation against Zumarraga 
of destroying systematically all vestiges of the pagan civilization of Mexico 
as the author has shown, has virtually to be given up as a legend. When 
Pope Paul III separated New Spain from the Archdiocese of Seville in 
1546, Zumarraga was named Archbishop of Mexico. The Bull of Appoint- 
ment was dated July 8, 1548, but Bishop Zumarraga had passed away a 
month previous, June 3, 1548, after a score of years spent in organizing 
the ecclesiastical and educational system of his vast diocese. Fr. Verelst's 
volume deserves a companion study in English, especially for the benefit 
of those who may choose to overlook the fact that Holy Cross College, which 
he founded, not only antedates Harvard by almost a century, but antedates 
other American educational establishments for girls by nearly three centuries. 



We desire to call especial attention to a series of monographs written by 
Herbert E. Bolton, Ph. D., Professor of History in the University of Texas: 
1) The Jumano Indians in Texas (1650-1771), reprinted from the Quarterly 
of the Texas Historical Association (vol. xv, No. 1) ; 2) Spanish Mission 
Becords at San Antonio (ibid., vol. x, no. 4, April, 1907) ; 3) Native Tribes 
about the East Texas Missions (ibid., vol. XI, no. 4, April, 1908) ; 4) Father 
Kino's Lost History, its Discovery and its Value, reprinted for private cir- 
culation from the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America (vol. 
vi, 1911); 5) Spanish Occupation of Texas (1519-1690), reprinted from 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, (vol. xvi, no. 1, July, 1912) ; 
6) Founding of the Missions on the San Gabriel Biver (1745-1749), (ibid., 
vol. xvii, No. 4, April, 1914). These brochures are filled with accurate and 
sympathetic sidekghts on the Catholic history of Texas during the period 
of the Spanish regime in the Southwest. " One of the anomalies of historical 
study just now," says Professor Bolton, " is that the oldest fields are the 
newest. Ancient History, once thought to be an exhausted topic, is at 
present offering the freshest materials and the liveliest interests. Similarly, 
in the United States, the Southwest, once the best known and then an 
almost forgotten portion, is now the subject for a 'revival of learning.' 
This section was not only known, but books were written about it in the 
sixteenth century. New Mexico boasts a history in the form of an epic 
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poem, filling a volume, and printed in 1610 [Villagba, Historia de la Nueva 
Mexico. Alcala, 1610.] Several eighteenth century works dealt largely with 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. And yet the serious study of the 
history and of the bibliography of historical writings relating to this region 
is still in its infancy." As an example of this almost forgotten work, Pro- 
fessor Bolton describes Father Kino's Favores Celestiales, discovered some 
eight years ago by Professor Bolton himself in the Archivo General y Pub- 
lico of Mexico City. Catholic scholars are under a lasting debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Bolton for his painstaking studies on what is so essentially an impor- 
tant page in our history here in the United States. More and more it is 
becoming evident that the West and the Southwest deserve a wider recog- 
nition in the general history of the Church in America, and every effort 
should be made to stimulate research-workers among the clergy in this 
section. Professor Bolton's monographs are models worthy of imitation in 
their scholarship and breadth of vision. 



Dr. Dunbar Rowland, Director of the Department of Archives and History 
of the State of Mississippi, has sent us the Official Guide to the Historical 
Materials in the Mississippi Department of Archives and History, (Nash- 
ville, 1914). It is a compact little volume of 147 pages, and comprises the 
Director's Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Reports. Mississippi is probably 
the only State in the Union which possesses at the present time a complete 
set of transcripts of its colonial records. Mississippi's history, begins with 
the tragic march of De Soto in 1540. It contains some of the noblest pages 
of the work of La Salle (1682). The names of DTberville, Sauvolle and 
Bienville are permanently linked with its history; and for a century down 
to the establishment of the Territory of Mississippi (1798), there is sufficient 
material to form a good-sized volume of Catholic History. This Official 
Guide would form a good starting-point for Catholic students in the State. 



The excellent Index to the seventh volume of the Proceedings of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association for the year 1913-1914 (The Torch 
Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1914), enables the student to find easily and 
quickly all references to his particular subject. Among these interesting 
references are those to the difficult topic of Catholic education in Canada, 
by R. F. McWilliams in his paper: Our Neighbors of the South. Special 
notice should be given by Catholic scholars to Dr. Garver's paper: Mon- 
tana as a Field for Historical Besearch (pp. 99^112), where he speaks of 
De Smet, Palladino, and Ronan. 



The Maine Catholic Historical Magazine, which is published monthly at 
Waterville, Me., under the auspices of the Bishop of Portland and the Maine 
Catholic Historical Society, continues to print excellent monographs on 
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subjects of Catholic interest to that State. The Magazine is not only proving 
its value for the resurrection of the forgotten past but is also fitting 
itself into the future with its records of current Catholic events. With the 
June (1915) issue, the fourth volume of this publication closes. "During 
its existence of two years," the editors tell us, "the Magazine has done its 
best, with the feeble resources at its disposal, to render available in part to 
the great mass of our people the early Catholic history of our State, which 
is in truth a story in which one and all may take a laudable pride; for it 
is doubtful whether in another State of the Union the Church has had a 
more eventful career since that summer day in 1G04, when she raised her 
standard on Sainte Croix Island to the present moment, when, in the Dio- 
cesan Chronology, we are recording the various milestones in her constant 
march towards her glorious destiny." There are more than one hundred and 
fifty priests, more than one hundred and thirty-five churches, and a Catholic 
population of about one hundred and thirty thousand souls in Maine today. 
Surely no publication of such worth as the Maine Catholic Historical Maga- 
zine need be hampered in its work for want of intelligent financial support. 



Three Historical Events in Maine, by the well-known Jesuit historian, 
the Kev. T. J. Campbell, S. J., contains sketches of the Golden Jubilee of 
St. John's Church, Bangor, Maine (November 5, 1906); the Cornerstone 
Laying of the Church of the Holy Redeemer, Bar Harbor, Maine (August 
11, 1907) ; and the Reconsecration of the Rasle Monument at Norridgewok 
(August 23, 1907). 



The Catholic Church in New Hampshire has the unique honor of possess- 
ing among its historic heritage the names of the Barber family, who became 
converts early in the nineteenth century. One wonders why the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, which recently published its Membership List, has 
not a single Catholic clergyman among its members. 



In his Notes on the Care, Cataloguing, Calendaring and Arranging of 
Manuscripts (Washington, D. C, 1913), the Chief Assistant of the Division 
of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, has written 
a serviceable guide or aid to the literature of archive material. There is no 
more important matter to the entire Catholic body at large in the United 
States than the preservation of documents of the present for use in the 
future. Mr. Fitzpatrick's success in the arrangement of the Department of 
Manuscripts makes him an authority on this subject, and it is with pleasure 
that we announce an article from his pen in the near future on the methods 
to be used in preserving ecclesiastical documents. 
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The Catholic Red Book of Western Maryland is a unique publication, 
containing the history of the Church in Maryland with special articles on 
the parishes of Cumberland, Frostburg, Lonaconing, Mt. Savage, Midland, 
Westernport, Barton, Hagerstown, Hancock, Frederick, and Oakland. A 
Sketch of the Catholic Church in Maryland, by Cardinal Gibbons, gives 
this little work a more than local value. Numerous portraits and engrav- 
ings adorn the book, and we know of no better way to bring the work 
of the Church in any given section more forcibly before the minds of Cath- 
olics than through such a medium. It helps to consecrate the work done 
by the devoted clergy in the parishes for future memory, and with the long 
published lists of parishioners, as given in the Red Book, it will facilitate 
local historians in their efforts to preserve the records of their different 
fields. The excellent description of SS. Peter and Paul's Church at 
Cumberland, Md., is one of those well-written pages, which are too often 
hidden away from the general reader. It would be interesting to know 
more about the community of Bavarian Carmelites who had charge of this 
parish from 1864-1875. We come across the names of many friends who 
are still in the land of the living and who may feel somewhat uncomfortable 
at the praise bestowed upon their efforts in the Vineyard, but for history's 
sake, it is well that such reeords be written now, lest some of these instructive 
pages be lost to sight. 



In thanking the Capuchin Fathers of Western Maryland for sending us 
the foregoing volume as well as that entitled Fifty Years of St. Peter and 
Paul's Church, at Cumberland, Md., 1848-1898, we desire to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the eminent value all such publications are to the 
students of the American Church History Seminar, at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. The Seminar Library should contain all pub- 
lications of this character. The present volume has been seriously compiled. 
Many letters, which might otherwise be lost, relating to the labors of the 
Redemptorists in the Cumberland Valley (1841-66), are printed in the book. 
We come intimately in contact with the labors of such missionaries as Bishop 
Neumann of Philadelphia, and Father F. X. Seelos, the eminent Pennsyl- 
vanian of Civil War fame. The work of the Carmelites (1864-1875) is given, 
but no reason is assigned for their departure from Cumberland, June 25, 
1875. The May Laws of 1875 exiled many of the Capuchins from Germany; 
but what was Germany's loss was America's gain. The incidents related 
year by year in this Memorial Volume show an interest in Catholic history 
which is not common to the ordinary Catholic congregation. It is worthy of 
imitation in every parish in the United States. 



An article which will appeal strongly to the student is that by Dr. Solon 
J. Buck in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, entitled Historical Ac- 
tivities in the Old Northwest (Vol. II, no. 1, June, 1915, pp. 74-106). We 
recommend it to the Catholic bibliographer of this section. 
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The Handbook of the American Catholic Historical Society (Philadelphia, 
1915), contains a succinct history of the Society, a List of its Members, and 
the Constitution and By-Laws of this pioneer organization. An Index of 
the Records and Researches is in course of preparation, we understand, by 
the Eev. Joseph L. J. Kirlin, S. T. L., of Philadelphia. 



Une Tribu Privilegee, by the Eev. P. Pacifique, 0. M. C. (Extract from 
Nouvelle France, Quebec, 1910), and the Souvenir d'un troisieme Centenaire 
(1610-1910) en Pays Micmac, published by the Capuchin Fathers at St. 
Anne de Ristigouche (1910), contain the story of the Micmac Indians of 
Canada and Nova Scotia, and the description (in French, Micmac, and 
English) of the celebration of the third centenary of their conversion in 
June 1610. 



Acta et Dicta, a collection of historical data regarding the origin and 
growth of the Catholic Church in the Northwest, and published by the Cath- 
olic Historical Society of St. Paul, continues its scholarly reprints of material 
relating to the Archdiocese of St. Paul. The Rev. Dr. Schaefer, the historian 
of the Archdiocese, contributes an article, The History of the Diocese 
of St. Paul, in the July issue, 1915 (vol. iv, pp. 32-75), which deserves to 
be republished in pamphlet form for easy reference. Among the officers of 
the St. Paul Catholic Historical Society is the Rev. William Busch, Licencie 
en sciences morales et historiques (Louvain), one of the last of Alfred Canon 
Cauchie's students at the Belgian University. Father Busch returned to 
America after a number of years spent in Cauchie's Seminar, well-equipped 
with the present-day historical methods for his important work in St. Paul. 



The Minnesota Historical Society has begun the publication of a series 
of Minnesota History Bulletins, of which the first number, The Relation of 
the State to Historical Work, by Professor Alvord, has just reached us. Dr. 
Alvord is too well known to need an introduction to our readers. His activi- 
ties in the historical field have done much to arouse an historical-mindedness 
upon the necessity of preserving the memory of the past and the duty which 
is incumbent upon the State to give material aid for the encouragement of 
historical research. "Unfortunately," he says, "there has not developed 
among the public a consciousness of the seriousness of this duty nor of the 
correct method of performing it. We here in America have been slow to 
learn that training is essential for the performance of public business. The 
self-confidence of Americans, the doctrine of equality among men, the pre- 
dominance of the spoils system in politics have made us distrust the specialist. 
We are gradually emerging, however, from this provincial viewpoint. Most 
of us now prefer to call a physician when we are sick, to employ a lawyer 
when we go to court, and to hire a stenographer when we wish to dictate a 
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letter. Unfortunately the public is not yet awakened to the need of seeking 
out a well-trained historian when there is demand that history be written. 
The truth of this statement is proved by the large yearly sale of worthless 
books of so-called history, by the assigning of history teaching to any member 
of the high school faculty who has a convenient hour vacant, and by the 
employment by our States of the untrained to expend the money appropriated 
for historical activities. Almost inexplicable is that heedlessness that is 
exhibited by our historical societies and institutions when they make appoiut- 
nients for historical work. The profession of historian requires greater, more 
careful, and more varied training than that of lawyer or physician. The 
methods of historical science are the result of a long development and com- 
prise a body of learning that can be acquired only after laborious efforts 
No one is fitted to write on any field without some knowledge of many other 
fields. American history cannot be divorced from its European background." 



It is often claimed that the requirements of the modern-day historian will 
lift historical writing from the realm of the people. " This criticism," says 
Dr. Alvord, " is based upon a wrong interpretation of the duty of the men 
who are to have charge of the historical work of the State. Theirs is not the 
duty of writing history for popular consumption. They should not set up 
as Francis Parkmans. Their duty is no less important, although much more 
humble. It is the collection of the sources of knowledge and their publication. 
They are the drudges of the historical fraternity, for they prepare the mate- 
rial which the would-be Francis Parkmans will use; but in order that the 
future historians may do their work correctly, these drudges must prepare 
for them the materials in a careful, orderly, and scientific manner." The 
work of the historical societies falls under three headings : first, the collection 
of data; second, its care; and third, its publication. As an example of the 
value of preserving such material, Dr. Alvord shows how badly Mr. Roose- 
velt was led astray in his Winning of the West, when he claimed that the 
blame of burning persons for witchcraft which justly rests on the Puritans 
of seventeenth-century New England "must likewise fall on the Catholic 
French of eighteenth-century Illinois." In answer to the question : what has 
the United States done for the preservation of our valuable national archives? 
— he answers boldly : Nothing. " If we were to test the degree of civiliza- 
tion that has been reached by the citizens of the United States according to a 
principle that was laid down by a writer on the archives of Eussia, namely, 
' the care which a nation devotes to the preservation of the manuscripts of 
its past may serve as a true measure of the degree of civilization to which it 
has attained,' the United States would have to be assigned a position not far 
above the tribes of darkest Africa. . . ." 



The conditions in national archival economy, or in the lack of it, may 
justly be paralleled }n the absence of a federated archival spirit in other cir- 
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oles. Dr. Alvord's paper is filled with instances of wanton or ignorant 
destruction of priceless bundles of papers in many parts of the United States. 
He tells the story of the Santa Fe manuscripts which were sold as " manu- 
script rubbish " to the merchants of the town, and how valuable records and 
deeds were used to wrap up- groceries, nails and other household purchases. 
He tells the story of the destruction of large numbers of eighteenth-century 
documents, dealing with the history of the French settlement of Cahokia, by 
a circuit clerk in house-cleaning time. The American Universities are slowly 
awaking to the great obligation they are under of caring for national, state 
and local archival material. It has taken years of constant and patient effort 
to arouse this sentiment, and it may take an equally long period to arouse a 
similar sentiment in other circles for the preservation of other archives. If 
any institution in this country does not receive its proper recognition from 
historians of the future, it will be because those who are the rightful cus- 
todians of these precious relics of long-forgotten activity are not cognizant 
of their duty to history. 



To see ourselves as others see us may be possible even without a gift 
from the gods, and there is no more instructive and, shall we say, more amus- 
ing a pastime than in reading descriptions of the United States by travellers 
from abroad. Some modern Hakluyt will one day gather up all these 
travellers' accounts into a collection, and Moreau de Saint Mery with George 
Whitefield, Dickens, the Abbe Klein, the Vicomte de Meaux, Arnold Bennett 
and others will find a place in these modern visitors who so often saw us as 
we are not. One interesting account is the Heine Beise nach Nord- 
America im Jahre 1842, by the Kev. Dr. Joseph Salzbacher, Domcapitular 
of St. Stephen's in Vienna. The Riggs Library of Georgetown Univer- 
sity possesses a copy of this scarce book, and it is especially valuable because 
the Dean of St. Stephen's came here as an official representative of the 
Leopoldine Association in order to learn the condition of the Church in this 
country and more particularly that of the German Catholics in the United 
States. He landed at New York, April 17, 1842, putting up at the Astor Hotel, 
to which he rode in a conveyance " which resembled one of the hearses used 
at St. Stephen's for funerals" (p. 83), and stayed there but a few days 
owing to Bishop Hughes' absence. From New York he went on to Phila- 
delphia by train, and was invited by Bishop Kenrick to be his guest. 
Bishop Conwell had just died, and Father Salzbacher assisted at his funeral 
as assistant Priest. He visited the secular and ecclesiastical institutions of 
the city, and gives a list of the thirty-one non-Catholic sects of the city 
with a sketch of their history. There is also an exceptionally well-written 
description of the Native American movement. At Baltimore the Dean laid 
the cornerstone of the new Redemptorist Church, May 1, 1842. Georgetown, 
Richmond, and Charleston were next visited. At this last town he arrived 
too late to see Bishop England, who died some weeks before his coming. 
The journey was continued to Pittsburgh, and the descriptions of the old- 
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time stage coach and canal boat (pp. 164-165) are among the best in the 
book. Covington, Cincinnati, and Louisville, where he met Van Bnren, were 
next visited. From Louisville he went on to St. Louis, Vincennes, Logansport, 
Fort Wayne, Toledo, and Detroit, and returned to New York by way of 
Buffalo, Albany, and Boston. He sailed from New York, July 17, 1842, 
after a journey of 100 days, having covered as he says, ten thousand English 
miles, and having visited eleven Dioceses and seventeen States. There are 
few books of the period giving more accurate information or affording a 
better insight into the Catholic Church during the years of its first great 
crisis. The copy of the volume in the Georgetown University Collection has 
a large map with a glimpse of the Church's growth up to 1845. The 
twenty-one Dioceses are well-defined and the principal Catholic centres 
named therein. The roads are well marked, and it is very interesting to 
notice how the Catholic Missions cluster along the roads from Eastport in 
Maine down to Houston, Texas. Judging solely from the map, Ohio would 
seem to be the most thickly populated Catholic section of the States at 
this time. 



Speaking of travels in this country, there is one volume which will always 
be received with mixed feelings by its readers: A Brief Account of the 
Author's interview with his countrymen, and of the parts of the Emerald 
Isle whence they emigrated, together with a direct reference to their present 
Location in the Land of their Adoption, during his travels through various 
States of the Union in 1854 and 1855, by Jeremiah O'Donovan. This inter- 
esting and humorous book was published at Pittsburgh in 1864, and though 
written as a means of praising every one who had purchased his Poetic 
History of Ireland, it is so overdone in its flattery that it makes delightful 
reading and gives the reader a familiar glimpse into Irish life in America 
before the war. This book would be somewhat offensive in most Irish-Amer- 
ican circles today, but it has its own historical value in the picture of the 
times. 



